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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  PAGANINI. 
[concluded  from  page  57,] 

Rossini,  who  is  so  all-sufficient  in  musical 
matters,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  appeal  from 
his  decision,  professes  the  utmost  admiration 
for  Paganini,  and  declares  him  to  be  without  a 
rival.  He  has  been  heard  to  say,  when  it  was 
rumored  that  Paganini  was  about  to  visit  Paris, 
“as  for  him,  I  do  not  know  what  fault  canbe 
found  with  him.” — But  some  have  enviously 
accused  him  of  being  wanting  in  intensity; 
there  could  not  be  a  more  groundless  accusa¬ 
tion.  A  note  is  always  sufficiently  intense 
when  it  is  given  with  the  requisite  fulness  and 
roundness ;  Paganini  may  be  graceful  and  soft, 
but  these  qualities,  in  his  execution,  are  not  at 
variance  with  strength.  There  is  no  orchestra, 
however  formidable,  over  which  he  is  not 
heard  distinctly;  not  only  in  ordinary  parts, 
but  even  on  the  sol  string,  which  is  the  dullest 
in  sound,  owing  to  its  l)eing  so  low  in  the  vio¬ 
lin-scale.  Is  not  this  intensity  ?  In  the  Prayer 
of  Moses^  where  during  the  major^  he  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  full  fortissimo^  not  even 
excepting  the  bass-drum,  he  is  heard  above  all 
that  volume  of  sound  like  a  full-toned  choir. 

We  know  another  fact  no  less  conclusive. 
When  the  first  representation  of  Mathilde  di 
Shabran  was  in  preparation  at  Rome,  the  lead¬ 
er  of  the  orchestra  fell  sick  on  the  day  of 
general  reh'earsal.  Rossini,  knew  of  no  other 
5ian  middle-rate  artists,  was  in  despair  for  a 
person  to  supply  his  place.  Paganini  having 
heard  of  his  embarrassment,  made  him  a  friend¬ 
ly  offer  of  his  services,  which,. as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  was  gratefully  accepted ;  that  moment 
the  new  leader  set  about  his  task  of  training  the 
unskilful  orchestra.  There  was  not  a  minute 
to  be  lost,  and  no  time  for  verbal  explana¬ 
tions;  he  restricted  himself  entirely  to  teach¬ 
ing  by  example.  Catching,  at  first  sight  of  the 
written  music,  every  moment,  he  would  give 
the  intentions  of  the  author  by  his  emphasis, 
and  also  the  style  of  execution  necessary  to 
render  them  completely.  If  the  movement 
required  to  be  controlled  or  accelerated,  he 
took  the  part  of  the  first  violin,  an  octave 
higher  than  it  was  written,  and  that  with  such 
a  predominance,  that  being  heard  high  above 
all  the  other  instruments,  even  in  the  strength 


imperturbable  decision.  There  is  a  firmness, 
an  assurance  in  his  touch,  that  is  grateful  to 
the  most  fastidious  ear ;  no  tripping,  no  sliding, 
nothing  uncertain,  no  hazy  mingling  up  with 
what  has  gone  before  or  comes  after. 

In  1817,  while  Paganini  was  at  Verona, 

Valdabrini,  a  fine  violinist,  the  leader  of  an 
orchestra  in  the  great  theatre  of  that  city, 
undertook  to  say  that  Paganini  was  only  a 
quack,  who,  in  truth  excelled  in  his  own  little 
[repertory,  but  could  do  nothing  out  of  it;  that 
such  a  concerto,  of  his  composition  for  in¬ 
stance,  Paganini  was  not  capable  of  executing. 

Paganini  heard  this  repeated,  and  he  sent  word 
instantly  to  Valdabrini,  that  he  would  willingly 
try  any  of  the  compositions  of  the  Veronese 
leader.  It  was  agreed  that  the  trial  should 
take  place  at  his  next  concert,  and  this  proved 
a  powerful  attraction  to  the  public.  The  day 
of  rehearsal  was  fixed,  and  Paganini,  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  established  custom,  attended  it. 

It  is  often  his  way,  not  to  execute  at  such 
times,  the  music  that  he  gives  at  his  concerts ; 
but  he  improvises  during  the  performance  of 
the  orchestra,  filling  up  with  delightful  varia¬ 
tions,  of  which  his  imagination  is  fertile.  His 
rehearsals  are  real  concerts  for  those  who  at-|tesque  and  ghastly  appearance  of  such  a  land- 
tend;  and  the  very  musicians  in  the  band  are  [scape  by  the  light  of  tlie  moon.  Objects  like 
sometimes  so  disconcerted  at  the  melody  that  [these,  diffuse  a  gloom  over  the  fancy,  which 
strikes  their  ears,  that  they  forget  their  parts, :  may  be  compatible  enough  with  occasional 
their  instruments  escape  from  their  hands,  and  |  and  social  merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tinc- 


ing  orchestra.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Hjg  cantabile  is 
inimitable.  In  a  word,  he  stands  alone  and 
unrivalled  ;  and  I  have  heard  the  first  violinists 
declare,  that  they  could  have  formed  no  con¬ 
ception,  before  his  appearance,  of  the  great 
perfection  to  which  such  an  instrument  could 

be  raised.”  - 

For  the  following  selection,  we  are  indebted  to 
a  correspondent  under  the  signature  of  Romeo : 

SCOTTISH  MUSIC. 

ITS  PECULIARITY  ACCOUNTED  FOR. 

TheHighlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque, 
but  in  general  a  melancholy  country.  Long 
tracts  of  mountainous  desert  covered  with  dark 
heath,  and  often  obscured  by  misty  weather ; 
narrow  valleys  thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded 
by  precipices  resounding  with  the  fall  of  tor¬ 
rents  ;  a  soil  so  rugged  and  a  clime  so  dreary, 
ias  in  many  parts  to  admit  neither  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  pasturage,  nor  the  labors  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  the  mournful  dashing  of  waves  along  the 
friths  and  lakes  that  intersect  the  country  ;  the 
portentous  noises  which  every  change  of  the 
wind,  and  every  increase  and  dimunition  of  the 
waters,  are  apt  to  raise  in  a  lonely  region  full 
of  echoes  and  rocks  and  caverns:  the  gro- 


they  stand  agape,  lost  in  admiration. 

Valdabrini  listened  in  vain  for  his  owm  music 
from  Paganini,  and  wffien  the  rehearsal  was 
over,  he  made  up  to  him  and  said,  ‘  My  dear 
sir,  this  is,  after  all,  not  my  concerto ;  I  did  not 
distinguish  a  single  note  of  mine  in  all  you 
have  played.’  ‘  Do  not  be  so  uneasy,’  replied 
Paganini,  ‘  I  will  give  it,  never  fear  at  the  concert ; 
but  until  then  indulge  me.’  The  next  day  the 
concert  took  place,  and  Paganini  played  his 
own  selections,  reserving  the  concerto  of  Val¬ 
dabrini  for  the  last.  Every  one  expected 
something  extraordinary;  they  were  sure  that 


ture  the  thoughts  even  of  an  ordinary  native, 
in  the  hour  of  silence  and  solitude. 

What,  then,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect 
from  the  fanciful  tribe,  from  the  musicians  and 
poets  of  such  a  region  ?  Strains,  expressive  of 
joy,  tranquillity,  or  the  softer  passions?  No: 
their  style  must  have  been  better  suited  to  their 
circumstances.  And  so  we  find,  in  fact,  that 
their  music  is.  Tlie  wildest  irregularity  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  composition:  the  expression  is 
w  arlike  and  melancholy,  and  approaches  even 
to  the  terrible.  And  that  their  poetry  is  almost 
uniformly  mournful,  and  their  views  of  nature 
dark  and  dreary,  will  be  allowed  by  all  who 


Paganini  was  going  to  change  parts  with  the 

band,  or  remodel  the  accompaniment,  or  that? admit  the  authenticity  of  Ossian and  not 
he  would  make  the  most  brilliant  variations. [doubted  by  any,  who  believe  those  fragments 
At  last,  the  time  was  come; — he  set  the  con- [of  Highland  poetry,  to  be  genuine,  which 
certo  before  him,  and  picked  up  a  piece  q/’jmany  old  people,  now  alive,  of  that  country, 
rattan;  while  every  one  was  wondering  wiiat  j  remember  to  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and 
he  would  be  at,  he  took  his  violin,  and  ttsin^lwere  then  taught  to  refer  to  a  pretty  high 
the  rattan  as  a  ftoir,  played  from  beginning  i*  antiquity.  Some  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
of  the  fortissimo,  it  gave  an  impulse  w'hicluto  end,  the  concerto  so  difficult  in  its  author’s  |j Scotland,  present  a  very  different  prospect. — 
led  along  all  the  musicians  as  if  they  were  un-:eyes,  not  only  rendering  it,  note  for  note,  butjjSmooth  and  lofty  hills,  covered  with  verdure; 
der  a  spell.  When  the  performance  came  on,  j  giving  also  some  charming  variations;  and  all  j  clear  streams  wandering  through  long  and 
in  consequence  of  this  rehearsal,  it  w^'\s  noticed}! this,  without  ever  ceasing  to  display  the  purity, ^ beautiful  valleys;  trees  produced  without  cul- 
Ihat  the  orchestra  kept  in  time  faultlessly,  and  jj  the  grace,  the  intensity,  and  the  spirit  w  hich  j]  ture,  here  straggling  or  single,  and  there  crow^d- 
there  was  a  life  and  fire  in  their  execution!. characterize  his  execution.  jing  into  little  groves  and  bowsers;  with  other 

wiiich  w'as  unusual  and  unlooked  for.  Pagani-|  For  a  closing  paragraph,  we  quote  the  Ian- 1 circumstances  peculiar  to  the  districts  alluded 
ni  had  actually  rnetamorphosed  these  tame  ar-|guage  of  a  gentleman  who  heard  Paganini  atlto,  render  them  fit  for  pasturage,  and  favorable 
tists,  to  the  surprise  of  everj"  professor,  and  ofjone  of  his  concerts  at  Prague: — “Never  were  I  to  romantic  leisure  and  tender  passion.  Seve- 


Rossini  especially,  who  always  relates  the  story 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  nlea.sure.  His 
wiiole  countenance  sparkles  as  he  tells  of  it ; 


movements,  the  most  difficult  which  can  beiral  of  the  old  Scotch  Songs  take  their  names 
conceived,  so  perfectly,  so  gracefully,  or  so  [from  the  rivulets,  villages,  and  hills,  adjoining 
.  readily  mastered:  his  violin  emits  tones  such t to  the  Tw^eed,  near  Melro.se;  a  region  dis- 

his  eyes  twinkle,  and  he  seems  transported  I  as  never  broke  before  on  mortal  ear;  at  onectinguished  by  many  charming  varieties  of 
back  to  the  very  time  and  place.  [time  they  resemble  the  chirp  of  the  simplest  of! rural  scenery,  and  wiiich,  whether  we  consider 

The  style  of  Paganini  has  an  inexhaustible  [the  feathered  choir,  at  another,  the  thrilling  jug  f  the  face  of  the  country,  or  the  genius  of  the 
variety,  and  although  he  makes  use  of  all  thejof  the  nightingale,  or  the  round  tone  of  thej  people,  may  properly  enough  be  termed  the 
most  perfect  productions  of  the  Italian  School, [chiming  bell— again  they  melt  into  the  soft,  Arcadia  of  Scotland.  And  dl  their  songs  are 
he  IS  nevertheless  original,  he  is  himself,  and  [silvery  tone  of  the  flute— and  then  break  out  sw  eet  and  powerfully  expressive  of  love  and 
him^lf  alone.  Like  all  the  great  Italian  sing- [from  his  double  chords  with  a  burst  w’hich;. tenderness,  and  other  emotions,  suited  to  the 
ers,  in  his  play,  he  always  hits  the  note  with  D  paralyzes  the  accompaniment  of  the  surround-  tranquillity  of  pastoral  life. 


Bcattt*. 


THE  EUTERFEIAD. 


od 


Extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  dilettante. 

(Resumed  from  page  51.) 

May  12.  A  London  paper  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  information ; — “  We  are  required  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  demise  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  a  potentate  chiefly  remarkable  as 
being  the  Nestor  of  the  crowned  princes  of 
Europe,  and  the  most  decided  “  Fanatico  per  la 
musica”  in  the  known  world.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt  was  a  remarkable  personage 
in  the  brilliant  saloons  of  Versailles;  but  since 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  duodecimo 
kingdom,  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  princi¬ 
pally  occupied  with  the  legislation  of  his  or¬ 
chestra  ;  which  ranks,  we  believe,  in  profession¬ 
al  reputation,  after  tliat  of  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  of  London.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
elegance  and  perfection  of  detail  maintained  in 
every  department  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Theatre, 
and  throughout  both  the  city  and  the  Duchy 
of  Darmstadt,  the  question  of  primal  interest 
is  not  “  What  are  they  doing  to-day  in  the 
Representative  Chamber  but  “  Who  sings  to 
night?  When  are  we  to  expect  the  new  opera? 
Have  we  any  hope  of  Sontag  in  the  course  of 
the  season  ?”  Till  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death,  the  venerable  Grand  Duke  presided  at 
every  rehearsal ;  leading  the  band  in  person, 
with  a  roll  of  music  in  his  hand,  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  an  ordinary  Ma?stro  di  Capella.  A  still 
more  edifying  spectacle  to  travellers  was  the 
entree  of  his  Highness  into  the /oyer,  and  his 
formal  reception  of  the  kiss  of  etiquette  from 
the  female  performers.  Being  nearly  bent 
double  with  age,  the  prima  donna  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  perform  this  interesting  ceremony  on 
her  knees, — a  labor  of  love  for  which  she  found 
herself  remunerateii  by  a  salary  equal  to  that  of 
the  Hessian  ministers  themselves,  and  by  a  libe¬ 
ral  use  of  the  Court  equipages  on  all  occasions.” 

June  1.  The  Baltimore  Gazette  has  the] 
following : — It  is  known  that  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  is  an  accomplished  musician,  and  has 
composed  many  pieces  of  striking  merit — 
among  others,  a  National  Hymn  and  the  “  Te 
Deum,”  which  was  sung  at  his  marriage.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  last  war  between  the 
Brazilians  and  the  Buenos  Ayrians,  the  Em¬ 
peror  composed  a  triumphal  march,  which, 
when  completed,  he  sent  to  the  commander  of 
his  troops,  ordering  it  to  be  played  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  first  victory  which  they  might  gain,  j 
Unluckily,  however,  his  troops  sustained  so| 
severe  a  defeat  at  Stuzaingo,  that  they  lost  all  j 
their  baggage,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  in  Chief,  among  which  was  the  royal  com¬ 
position  in  question.  It  thus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  has  become  a  part  of  their 
National  Music,  which  they  play  to  this  day. 

We  publish,  with  pleasure,  the  following  com¬ 
munication  of  “  David,”  although  we  must  con¬ 
fess,  he  is,  in  some  instances,  rather  too  severe. 
However,  justice  to  Mr.  Dyer,  we  think,  demands 
that  both  sides  be  heard.  Perhaps  the  “  Rcvicivcr” 
(as  our  correspondent  calls  him,)  will  hereafter 
have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 
Our  motto,  in  conducting  this  work,  is — “  impar¬ 
tiality  and  utility. 

dyer’s  chorusses,  &c. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EUTERFEIAD. 

Sir,— Under  the  head  of  a  “Review”  of  this 
collection  of  vocal  music,  published  in  Nos. 
6  and  7  of  the  Euterpeiad,  I  have  noticed  with 
much  pain,  many  unnecessary,  unkind,  unfair, 
and  ungenerous  remarks — remarks  which  are 
calculated  to  give  persons,  unacquainted  with 
the  character  of  Mr.  Dyer,  or  the  objects  of  his 
work,  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  both.  I  can 


hardly  call  my  self  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dyer — I  know 
him  chiefly  by  reputation  and  by  a  knowledge  of 
his  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Music. — I  know  little  of  his  qualifications 
as  a  teacher  of  Psalmody,  in  which  capacity 
he  has,  for  many  years,  labored  through  a  great 
portion  of  our  country. — I  am  not  in  the  least 
interested  in  the  success  of  his  work  above- 
mentioned,  farther  than  I  consider  it  an  useful 
compilation — but  yet,  as  the  author  of  the  ‘  Re¬ 
view’  seems  to  have  labored  under  obliquity 
either  of  bodily  or  mental  vision,  and  to  have 
drawn  his  sweeping  conclusions  from  false 
premises,  I  cannot  forbear  attempting  to  unde¬ 
ceive  him,  as  well  as  those  of  your  readers 
whom  he  may  have  enveloped  in  the  same  fog 
with  himself,  and  also  to  defend  a  very  worthy 
and  excellent  gentleman  from  unjust  aspersions. 

Let  us  see,  in  the  first  place,  what  Mr.  Dyer 
intended  to  accomplish  by  his  publication — Let 
him  speak  for  himself.  “  The  Editor — (by  the 
way,  “the  Editor'*’^  seems  to  be  a  bugbear  in  the 
way  of  the  Reviewer;  what  is  the  great  dis¬ 
tinction  between  an  Editor  and  a  Compiler  ? 
’Tis  a  pity,  that  Mr.  Dyer  should  so  unfortu¬ 
nately,  at  the  very  threshold,  have  thus  hugely 
flurried  his  future  Zoilus) — “the  Editor  has 
discovered  that  a  selection  of  favorite  Chorusses 
in  vocal  score  was  a  great  desideratum. — This 
collection  is  designed  to  supply  this  deficiency.” 
Well  now,  is’nt  it  true,  that  it  has  been  a  very 
difficult  and  expensive  matter  to  obtain  such 
music?  If  a  person  wished  for  a  chorus,  hc| 
must  purchase  with  it  some  scores  of  pages  of  | 
what  he  did  not  wish — but  now  he  can  obtain  | 
the  same  music  at  a  low  rate. — Where  is  the ' 
harm?  The  Reviewer  himself  acknowledges! 
the  want  of  such  a  work,  when  he  tauntingly  i 
speaks  of  the  “prodigious  discovery,”*  as  if! 
this  want  was  not  known  and  felt  by  every 
amateur.  Why  does  he  then  decry  Mr.  Dyer’s 
Compilation  ?  Doubtless,  because  it  is  a  failure. 
But  wherein  is  this  failure  ?  The  book  was  in¬ 
tended  for  singers,  irrespective  of  instrumental 
performers — it  contains  every  thing  which  sing¬ 
ers  need — Organists  and  Orchestral  players 
always  are  supplied  with  their  own  proper 
parts.  Nothing  more  then  is  wanting  than  a 
sufficientguide  to  the  choir — and  in  this  respect, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  how  this  book 
is  much  different  from  the  edition  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  in  vocal  score,  which  we  have  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  We  believe  Mr.  Dyer  has  j 
done  all  that  he  attempted  to  do,  and  has  done 
it  well. — His  purposes  are  answered,  and  if  so, 
what  ground  for  complaint  is  left  to  the  Re¬ 
viewer. 

We  do  not  discover  the  insinuation  of  the 
“improbability  of  having  Handel  or  Haydn’s 
works  performed  any  where  except  in  Boston 
or  Philadelphia” — that  is,  in  New-  York.  Mr. 
Dyer  simply  states  the  fact,  and  leaves  the  Re- 1 
viewer  and  the  public  to  guess  at  the  reasons  J 
if  they  will  have  them.  It  seems,  however, 
that  either  the  music  is  not  good  enough  for 
New-York,  that  the  New-Yorkers  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  it,  or  that  they  are  unable  to 
perform  it.  The  Reviewer  may  hang  on  either 
prong  of  this  trident,  or  give  better  rejLsons. 

It  is  singular,  that  no  one  but  the  Reviewer: 
ever  discovered  that  '‘'‘devotional  music^^  and 
devotion  are  one  and  the  same  thing  If  We| 
shall  hereafter  suppose,  that  oyster  cellars  andi 
oysters  are  all  one. — Can  a  man,  who  thus  mis¬ 
understands  his  author,  be  a  competent  critic? — 
But  we  shall  soon  see  that  this  is  not  the  only; 
misapprehension  of  Mr.  Dyer’s  language.^  j 

*  Eut.  No.  6.  page  42. 
t  Eut.  No.  6.  page  42.  Do.  do.  do. 


The  Reviewer  takes  up,  with  a  good  deal  of 
blustering  and  eloquence  withal,  the  hint  that 
dementi’s  version  of  the  words  to  the  “  Creor- 
tion^^  is  “  unworthy  of  it,”  and  flies  off  like  a 
true  John  Randolph,  to  prove  that  this  could 
not  be  the  fact,  because  Clementi  was  looked 
upon  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  as  a  genius !  As 
if,  because  a  man  is  a  great  musician,  he  must 
necessarily  write  good  English,  especially  when 
he  is  a  foreigner !  Now,  in  spite  of  the  unruf¬ 
fled  dignity  of  the  Reviewer’s  argument,  the 
truth  is  exactly  as  Mr.  Dyer  stated  it.  And 
what  has  the  fact,  that  Clementi  was  a  learned 
composer  or  a  skilful  performer,  have  to  do 
with  the  grammar  or  the  rhetoric  of  the  words 
of  a  chorus  7  Look  at  dementi’s  edition  of 
tne  Creation — 

**  The  marv’lous  works  behold  amazed, 

The  glorious  hierarchy  of  heaven” 

AGAIN.— “  Their  narrow  sinuous  veins 
Distil  in  crystal  drops, 

The  fountains  fresh  and  bright  ” — 

AGAIN. — “  To-day  that  is  coming  speaks  it  the  day. 

The  day  that  is  gone,  to  following  night.” 

But  enough. — If  the  Reviewer  can  sing  these 
words  and  convey  their  meaning  to  his  hearers, 
he  may  then  complain  that  “a  Mr.  Cole,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  has  corrected  Clementi”  I  This  is  Cle^ 
menti’s  “  competent  knowledge  of  the  English 
language”!  What  may  be  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Cole’s  version,  we  know  not,  but  it  cannot  be 
more  completely  unintelligible  than  the  above 
extracts  from  Clementi  !* — The  Reviewer  should 
be  compelled  to  sing  such  words  by  the  month 
to  an  audience  at  Communipaw  I 

The  remarks  upon  the  Solo,  page  29,  of  Mr. 
Dyer’s  book,  are  not  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
No  person  who  could  sing  the  specimens  we 
have  given,  ought  to  complain  of  the  omission 
of  a  word,  where  there  could  be  no  danger  of 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  Dyer  does  not  say,  that  there  are  “imper¬ 
fections  in  type  music  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
come” — but  merely,  that  there  are  those  which 
“  we  are  unable  wholly  to  overcome  that  Ls,  the 
present  founts  of  music  type  are  not  supplied 
with  every  material  that  is  necessary  to  print 
music  as  perfectly  as  it  may  be  engrav^. — 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  is  not  of  impor¬ 
tance  sufficient  to  call  forth  an  accusation  of 
incorrectness  from  the  Reviewer  or  of  “  pre- 
\judice^^  from  the  editorial  note  appended  to  the 
Review. — At  the  former  prices  of  engraved 
music,  the  book  would  have  been  beyond  the 
means  of  most  of  those  for  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended — and  this  is  a  good  reason  why  it  should 
have  been  executed  typographically. 

We  close,  by  expressing  our  wish,  that  the 
public  will  not  be  influenced  by  any  unjust 
criticisms,  to  condemn  Mr.  Dyer,  or  his  work, 
unheard,  and  that  sufficient  encouragement  be 
given  him  to  induce  him  to  persevere  in  his 
laudable  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Sacred  Mu¬ 
sic — in  which  he  has  shown  a  disintcre.«;tedness 
and  benevolence  that  has  had  but  too  few  imi¬ 
tators  in  this  country.  david. 


Upon  examining  “Le  Plaisir  det  DameSy^^  we 
discovered  one  or  two  things  that  we  did  not  fully 
comprehend  ;  therefore,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we 
separated  the  title-page  from  the  music,  and  hand¬ 
ed  the  latter  part  on/y,  to  a  gentleman  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  taste  and  science,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
it  impartially  reviewed.  The  following  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  investigation. 

Le  Plaisir  Des  Dames — A  Divertimento  for  the 
Piano  Forte.  (Firth  k  Hall,  New-York.) 

We  can  no  more  discover  who  the  author  of 
this  is,  than  we  can  account  for  the  introduction 

*  Eul.  No.  7.  page  50. 
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of  French  in  his  title,  although  we  have  a  little 
smattering  of  French  sufficient  to  mark  the 
pedant;  yet  we  would  as  soon  see  it  entitled 
‘‘The  Pleasure  of  the  Ladies,”— and  even  then 
such  a  motto  would  be  rather  fulsome.— It  con¬ 
tains  five  pages  of  music,  well  printed.  It  com¬ 
mences  in  D  major,  and  before  the  key  is  gra¬ 
vitated  by  its  adjacent  harmonies,  it  starts  like 
a  frightened  horse,  into  a  by-path,  and  plunges 
into  a  muddy  vortex ;  and  this  is  effected  by 
doubling  the  original  discord  ; — here  all  the 
essential  harmonies  are  left  to  grope  their  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth.  If  such  harmonies  as 
these,  afford  “  pleasure  to  the  ladies”  of  New- 
York,  the  sooner  they  relinquish  music  the] 
better.  Although  the  next  bar  (the  third  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  fourth)  is  by  a  forbidden  progression, 

^  •  A  ^  •  •  1  'll.! 


In  happier  hours ;  written  by  T.  H.  Bayly,  arranged 
by  H.  R.  Bishop. 

By  Firth  and  Hall. 

Garde  a  Vous  ;  song  from  the  Opera  of  La  Fiancee , 
music  by  Auber. 

“  Le  Petit  Tambour,” — Variations  for  the  Flute,  with 
Piano  Forte  accompaniment. 

By  J.  L  Hewitt. 

Hark!  ’tis  the  signal  of  meeting.  Serenade,  sung  by 
Mr.  Braham,  composed  by  Hodson. 

Isle  of  Beauty,  Fare  thee  well.  Written  by  T.  H. 
Bayly,  arranged  bv  T.  A.  Rawlings. 

Sunset — a  RonJo;  by  Wm.  Staunton. 

Ombra  adorata  aspetta — as  a  Rondo,  by  Valentine. 


PIANO  FORTE,  ON  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE. 

A  very  beautiful  Piano  Forte,  constructed  on 
a  new  principle,  by  the  patentee,  Mr.  Sakmeister, 
of  this  city,  is  the  subject  of  much  eulogium 
we  must  say  it  is  ingeniously  saved  by  thej®*"^^”^  musical  professors,  and  is  to  be  seen  at 


preclusion  of  consecutives.  In  the  third  bar,  we 
see  something  staring  us  in  the  face,  that  would 
even  astonish  a  “  Gawardite,^'  after  receiving 
his  six  lessons  in  harmony,  namely,  three  A 
flats,  F  natural,  and  D  1  These  combinations 
of  noise  are  intruded,  replicated,  and  unresolved. 
If  this  is  harmony,  farewell  to  all  rules — good 
bye,  Dr.  Syntax !  Next  appears  “  Dol  Ex- 
press, without  any  application  :  “  Staccato'' 
might  have  winked,  and  that’s  all. — Before  we 
pass  over  the  sixth  bar,  we  discover  the  chord 


tutc.  We  have  been  politely  favored  with  a  copy 
of  the  words,  which  follow. 

ODE — WRITTEN  BY  MRS.  EMBURY. 

SOLO. 

“  Let  there  be  light !” 

Thus  the  Almighty  Father  spake  ; 

And  o’er  chaotic  night 
The  sudden  brightness  of  his  glory  brake ; 

Hark  to  the  silvery  peal  that  rung 
As  the  morning  stars  together  sung  ! 

Hark  to  the  loud  triumphant  shout 
That  ’mid  the  sons  of  God  burst  out ! 

DUET. 

Thus  o’er  the  darken’d  ages  first 
The  glorious  light  of  science  burst ; 

Thus  did  men’s  hearts  in  rapture  leap 
When  first  they  woke  from  error’s  sleep. 

CHORUS. 

Wake  the  loud  hymn  of  gratitude  divine 
To  him  who  bade  the  stars  in  glory  shine  ; 

Awake  a  louder,  loftier  strain  of  praise 
To  him  who  fill’d  the  soul  with  wisdom’s  heavenly 
rays. 

In  the  evening,  a  concert  of  Vocal  and  Instru- 


Bromberg  &  Co’s,  in  Broadway.  The  principle 
discovered  by  Mr.  Sakmeister,  promises  to  be  off 
great  utility,  and  when  we  consider  the  amazing  j 
progress  of  musical  taste  now  diffusing  itself  in  j!  mental  Music  was  given — the  principal  object  of 
this  country,  the  discovery  of  any  essential  im- |i  which,  we  suppose,  was,  to  show  the  proficiency 
provement  must  be  deemed  a  matter  of  impor-jithe  pupils  had  made  under  the  instruction  of  the 
tance.  The  following  has  been  handed  to  us  as  ;  professors  of  music.  Some  of  the  pieces  were 
descriptive  of  the  instrument  in  question.  It  is  executed  in  a  style  highly  creditable  to  both 
perhaps  only  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  in  ad-  f  teachers  and  pupils,  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
dition  to  great  simplicity  of  construction,  the  tone  '  meet  the  approbation  of  the  friends  of  the  Insti- 
and  power  are  excellent.  Albion.  who  were  present. — We  learn,  that  Music 

“The  horizontal  Piano  Forte  made  by  C.  P.  forms  one  branch  of  education  in  the  Institute, 


of  3.  4,  6,  but  is  not  resolved.  This  is  still  ren-l Sakmeister  for  S.  Bromberg  &  Co.  145  Broadway,!  and  that  five  professors — two  gentlemen  and 

.  H _ _ A  ^  A _ ] _ A _ A-J  _  1  %  !•  !•  .1*1  ..  ^ 


dered  w  orse  by  a  succession  of  those  barbarous 
chords  of  the  4th  and  6lh — Bravo  !  A  composer 
should  have  liberty  to  do  as  he  has  a  mind  ! 
Then  Mr.  Dominant  ushers  himself  in  on  one 
leg  and  one  arm,  and  omits  to  introduce  his 


with  a  newly  invented  and  patented  grand  action,  !i  three  ladies — are  engaged  in  this  department, 
combines  all  the  necessary  qualities  of  a  first  rate  - 

grand  Piano  Forte.  The  tone  is  powerful,  bril-'  The  annual  meeting  of  ihe  Boston  Handel  and 
liant,  and  yet  sweet.  The  modulations,  without  took  place  at  their  Hall,  on  the 

the  use  of  the  pedal,  from  the  pianissimo  to  the  evening  of  the  2d  inst.  The  following  gentlemen 


essential  constituents;  but  to  make  it  worse  by  _ 

mending,  in  tumbles  the  3d  doubled.  In  theLgi^Q,^  be  met  with  in  any  piano  forte, 
thirteenth  bar,  we  have  the  chord  of  the  dimin-  ‘ 

ished  7th  announced,  but  as  it  is  not  succeeded 
by  D.minor,  we  cannot  recognise  it.  The  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  6ihs  is  pretty,  but  the  8ths  fol- 


loudest  fortissimo,  are  delightful.  To  a  player  of 'were  elected  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
feeling  and  taste  it  offers  a  field  of  expression  ?  Lowell  Mason,  PrMirfcn/;  Samuel  Richardson, 

The;!  Vice  President ;  Joseph  Lewis,  Secretary;  William 
hand  of  a  master  can  draw  from  this  instrument  Coffin,  Treasurer;  and  James  Sharpe,  Matthew 
the  soft  tone  of  a  harp,  and  increase  it  almost  to  S.  Parker,  I.  S.  Withington,  Samuel  H.  Jenks, 
the  swell  of  an  organ.  The  tone,  full  of  power,  ^  James  Clark*  Bela  Hunting,  John  H.  Pray,  Jere- 
is  produced  by  an  action  of  the  most  simplified '  miah  Washburn,  and  Geo.  W.  Edraands,  Trustees, 


lowing  is  monotonous  on  ^  Pxcltio  constructed  so  &8  to  admit  the  feeling*'  N*  B.— W e  intend  soon  to  eivc  our  readers  an  account 

*  ..  •  .1  •a  Z  •  !•!  •  il  1  A  1 _  A  *  A  A  1  J*  ^  4*  1  •  •  •  •  •  ^  • 


The  A  ^  in  the  nineteenth  bar,  is  like  an  emi¬ 
grant  looking  for  a  resting-place,  but  cannot 
find  it ; — this  chord  does  not  apply  to  any  rule. 
We  had  nearly  omitted  noticing  the  seventh 
bar,  where  Syntax  shouts  “/?efarc/o.”  Perhaps 
this  was  intended  as  a  chastisement  for  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  unqualified  notes  which  stasr- 


of  the  player  to  be  almost  instantaneously  directed  iiof  this  meritorious  institution,  from  its  commencement  to 
to  the  string.  The  key  without  the  interference  ^he  present  time, 
of  any  intermediate  complicate  mechanism,  moves  jj 


the  hammer  with  great  velocity  against  the  string, 
and  through  this  the  performer  has  the  instru¬ 
ment  pefectly  in  his  power. 

**  The  simplicity  of  the  action  is  not  only  to  be 
admired  in  the  effects  of  producing  a  delightful 


J  •  1  .1  •  1  i  •  J*  ^  •*%***•#*  ^«  111  me  eiiev^D  VI  Ci  II  ti  Ui  ;  ^  r*  i  •  i  i  i  • 

^ered  mat  the  third  bar,  in  direct  defiance  of  i  tone  and  touch,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  dura-  seems,  wm  fabricated  by  the  opposite 


the  rules  of  the  Temperate  Society;  and  to 
confirm  the  reproof,  in  drops  “  Cfl/onrfo.”— It 
would  be  endh'ss  to  enter  into  a  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  every  bar  in  music.  We  like  the 
style  and  aim  of  the  piece  before  us,  and  hope 
tliat  the  author  will,  in  future,  give  some  other 
title  to  his  music,  as  we  acknowledge  that  he 
possesses  some  ingenuity,  although  not  too 
much  science. — We  declare,  that  we  have  never 
seen  the  title-page,  neither  have  we  any  idea 
who  the  author  is. 

In  the  seventh  page  we  can  clearly  discover 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  Nicolai’s  Sonata,  in 
C,  and  in  the  sixth  page,  the  triplet  passages 
are  taken  verbatim  from  the  26th  page  of  a 
Grand  Concerto,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  without  any  change  or  disguise,  excepting 
the  same  as  in  Nicolai’s  Sonata,  that  is,  trans¬ 
posing  one  note.  musicus. 


MADLLE.  SONTAG. 

The  German  journals  are  not  a  little  indignant 
at  the  reports,  first  raised  by  the  French  papers, 
and  circulated  by  the  London  prints,  of  the  fair 
songstress  having  been  hissed  at  Berlin.  The 


one. 


bilily  of  the  action,  which,  being  so  perfectly  V®"  “ 

simple,  cannot  have  the  wear  of  a  complicated  3  other  places,  for  purposes  of 

"a  similar  kind. 

Madlle.  S.  at  the  last  dates,  is  about  to  proceed 
to  W arsaw,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow  ;  she  re¬ 
turns  by  Hamburg,  where  she  will  perform,  and 
then  pay  one  visit  to  England,  which,  it  is  said, 
'will  be  her  last. 


MR. 


NORTON  8  CONCERT. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.  this  gentleman, 
assisted  by  the  first  talent  in  the  city,  gave  a 
Concert  at  “Niblo’s  enchanted  garden.”  The 
saloon  in  which  Concerts  are  held,  is  veiy 
unsuitable  for  musical  performances — there  be- 
ing  a  great  quantity  of  canvass  at  the  sides, 
and  several  projections  in  the  ceiling.  Therefore 


NEW  MUSICAL  WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  LAST  FORTNIGHT. 

By  Dubois  and  Stodart. 

Overture  to  Maaaniello  ; 

Forte,  by  Auber. 

Minuet  de  La  Cour  and  Gavotte 
Dances  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

Galloppcs  Favorites  j  composed  by  N.  C.  Bochsa. 

f  1.  . 

1  know  a  bank  j  Duet ;  words  by  Shakspeare,  Music 
hy  J.  Barnett. 


arranged  for  the  Piano 
of  Vestris ;  two 


Mr.  Williamson,  formerly  of  the  Federal-street 
Theatre,  Boston,  is  singing  at  Sadler’s  Wells, 
London,  with  great  eclat.  A  song  called  the 
“Yager’s  Adieu,”  composed  by  the  skilful  but 
all  we  can  say  with  safety  is,  (in  general  terms,)  eccentric  Heinrich,  (known  to  many  of  the  inha- 
that  everything  went  off  well. — By  pointing  out  jbitante  of  the  United  States,  as  the  “  Western  Min- 
the  beauties  and  faults  of  each  piece,  under  such  strel,”)  was  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  and 
circumstances,  we  should,  perhaps,  incur  the  dis-  encored  three  times. 

(pleasure  of  some  persons,  who  do  not  patronise „  ..  — 

our  work,  but  are  always  sure  to  read  it,  at  the  The  Due/,  which  appears  in  the  present  number 
expense  of  their  more  spirited  friends.  jjof  the  Euterpeiad,  possesses  much  merit,  both  for 

~  j^the  smoothness  of  its  melody,  and  the  richness  of 

BROOKLYN  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  j  its  harmony.  It  may  truly  be  reckoned  one  of 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.^  Bamctt’s  musical  gems.  This,  as  well  as  the  Afu- 

The  Anniversary  of  this  Institution,  (the  design  sicate  Reverie,  in  our  last  number,  have  never  be<* 
of  which  is,  to  afford  facilities  to  females  in  ac-  fore  been  published  in  this  country. 

quiring  an  education,  corresponding  with  those  i|  - 

enjoyed  by  the  other  sex  in  our  colleges,)  tookf  to  correspondents. 

place  this  year  on  the  3d  inst.  An  Address  on  We  regret  that  the  last  page  of  the  present  num^ 

Female  Education,  was  delivered  by  J.  L.  Van  ber,  was  “made  up”  before  receiving  Estelle's 

Doren,  A.  M.  one  of  the  Principals;  after  which  beautiful  lines,  “  Rddressed  to  the  Ocean;”  they 

an  original  ode  was  sung — words  by  Mrs.  Embury,  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

music  by  W.  lucho,  professor  of  music  in  the  liisti-i  **  Idealina”  and  “B.”  are  received, 
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JOHN  BARNETT 


CONTRALTO 


TENORE 


Wliile 


tie  round  thee  throws 


stars  man 


man 


While 


tie  round  thee  throws 


stars  man 


man 
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Morn 


Calmly  rest, 


break 


Mortal  hearts  from 


may  know, 


re  -  pose. 


Watch  and 
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The  following  lines  appeared  originally  in  the 
CharloUesville  (Virginia)  Advocate,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  written  by  a  young  lady  of  that 
state.  ^^It  is  the  custom  in  Switzerland  for  the 
shepherd  who  dwells  highest  on  the  mountains,  to 
leave  his  hut  at  sunset,  and  call  aloud,  ^  Praised 
be  the  Lord.*  The  effect  is  such  as  to  excite  the 
coldest  heart  to  enthusiasm.  Every  grotto  and 
rock  echoes  with  the  name  of  God.  The  pea¬ 
sants  repeat  it,  and  prolong  the  sound  by  the  Al¬ 
pine  horn,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.  As 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  gild  the  summits  of  the 
Alps,  the  sound  dies  away,  leaving  them  shrouded 
in  darkness  and  silence.** 

SWISS  EVENING 

SHOUT  OF  THANKSGIVING. 

I  stood  where  Alpine  summits  rear  their  snow-clad  brows 
on  high. 

And  guard,  like  a  proud  giant  band,  the  home  of  liberty. 
*T  was  sunset,  ana  the  glowing  west  her  gorgeous  flag 
unrolPd  • 

And  tower,  ana  crag,  and  lake,  and  spire  were  bathed  in 
floating  gold. 

What  sound  upon  the  breath  of  eve  sweeps  by  from 
yonder  vale? 

Is  it  some  fearless  hunter*s  note  borne  wildly  on  the  gale. 
Echoing  from  rocks  upon  whose  height  storm-clouds  alone 
repose. 

And  save  the  bounding  chamois’  step  nought  prints  the 
eternal  snows  ? 

No,  *t  is  a  louder,  loftier  strain.  Perhaps  the  invader 
comes. 

And  Freedom’s  trumpet  calls  her  sons  to  battle  for  their 
homes  ; 

For  wild  ambition’s  ruthless  tide  oft  sweeps  these  lovely 
plains. 

And  hovering  o’er  yon  cloud-capp’d  heights  dark  desola* 
tion  reigns. 

But  this  is  not  the  thrilling  note  which  tells  the  approach 
of  war. 

Nor  horn  which  hunter  of  the  hills  is  winding  from  afar. 
For  woman’s  silvery  voice  is  heard,  and  childhood’s  lisp¬ 
ing  song. 

While  lofty  tower  and  lowly  cot  the  exulting  strains  ^ro- 
long. 

A  holier  spell  is  with  ft  breathed  than  even  freedom  knows: 
Its  incense  rises  from  the  plains  where  peace  and  joy  re¬ 
pose. 

And  gratitude  inspires  the  strain  that  bursts  from  every 
heart. 

For  power  imparted  from  on  high  to  repel  the  foeman’s 
dart.  V 

The  mountain’s  craggy  sides  and  caves,  by  mortal  foot 
untrod, 

Waked  into  life  by  sunset’s  stream,  repeat  the  name  of 
God: 

Praised  be  the  Lord  !  ”  The  holy  theme  rocks,  lakes, 
and  caves  prolong. 

Until  with  dt^light’s  parting  gleam  it  softly  dies  along : 
And  silence  folds  her  shadowy  wing  above  the  peaceful ; 
land. 

While  dimly  rising  ’mid  the  gloom  her  mighty  guardians 
stand. 

•  - 

The  following  beautiful  Dirge  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  that  style  of  poetry.  It  appears  in  the 
Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette,  as  read  by  the  Shep-  i 
herd  at  the  Noctes,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Moir. 

WEEP  NOT  FOR  HER! 

Weep  not  for  her  !  Her  span  was  like  the  sky, 

Whose  thousand  stars  snine  beautiful  and  bright, 

Like  flowers  that  know  not  what  it  is  to  die  ; 

Like  long  link’d  shadeless  months  of  polar  light. 

Like  music  floating  o’er  a  waveless  lake. 

While  echo  answers  from  the  flowery  brake. 

Weep  not  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her  !  She  died  in  early  youth. 

E’er  hope  had  lost  its  rich  romantic  hues. 

When  human  bosoms  seem’d  the  homes  of  truth. 

And  earth  still  gleam’d  with  beauty’s  radiant  dews. 
Her  summer  prime  waned  not  to  days  that  freeze. 

Her  wine  of  life  was  not  run  to  the  lees  : 

W eep  not  for  her  ! 

W eep  not  for  her  !  By  fleet  or  slow  decay 
It  never  grieved  her  bosom’s  core  to  mark 
The  playmates  of  her  childhood  wane  away. 

Her  prospects  wither  and  her  hopes  grow  dark. 
Translated  by  her  God  with  spirit  shriven. 

She  pass’d,  as ’t  were,  on  smiles  from  earth  to  heaven  : 
Weep  not  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her !  It  was  not  her’s  to  feel 
The  miseries  that  corrode  amassing  years, 


’Gainst  dreams  of  baffled  bliss  the  heart  to  steel. 

To  wander  sad,  down  age’s  vale  of  tears. 

As  whirl  the  wither’d  leaves  from  friendship’s  tree, 
And  on  earth’s  wintry  world  alone  to  be : 

Weep  not  for  her ! 

Weep  not  for  her !  She  is  an  angel  now, 

And  treads  the  sapphire  floors  of  Paradise, 

All  darkness  wiped  from  her  refulgent  brow, 

Sin,  sorrow,  suffering,  banish’d  from  her  eyes. 
Victorious  over  death  to  her  appear, 

The  vista’d  joys  of  heaven’s  eternal  year : 

Weep  not  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her !  Her  memory  is  the  shrine 
Of  pleasant  thoughts,  soft  as  the  scent  of  flowers, 
Calm  as  on  windless  eve  the  sun’s  decline. 

Sweet  as  the  song  of  birds  among  the  bowers. 

Rich  as  a  rainbow  with  its  hues  of  Tight, 

Pure  as  the  moonshine  of  an  autumn  night : 

Weep  not  for  her ! 

Weep  not  for  her  !  There  is  no  cause  of  wo. 

But  rather  nerve  the  spirit  that  it  walk 
Unshrinking  o’er  the  thorny  path  below. 

And  from  earth’s  low  defilements  keep  thee  back, 
So  when  a  few  fleet  swerving  years  have  flown. 

She  ’ll  meet  thee  at  heaven’s  gate — and  lead  thee  on  : 
Weep  not  for  her  ! 


an  evening  humming  round  the  convent,  and 
joining  its  harmonious  bass  to  the  sweet  chant  of 
the  nuns  within  at  their  evening  service. 

■Dr.  Waikh**  Notices  of  Brazil. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

There ’s  not  a  tempest  clouds  the  skies 
But  loveliest  rays  its  flight  succeed  ; 
Expanding  in  an  arch  they  rise, 

And  cast  o’er  mansion,  hill,  and  mead  : 
So  sweet  a  glow,  so  bright  a  hue. 

That  gazers  half  begin  to  bless 
The  storm  that  desolation  blew. 

When  fleeting  in  so  fair  a  dress. 

Thus  anger’s  burst,  resentment’s  thrill. 
Assuaged,  new  gentleness  reveal. 

To  brighten  o’er  departing  ill. 

To  dry  the  tear,  the  sorrow  heal  ; 

The  troubled  breast  a  calm  assumes. 

The  ruffled  cheeks  their  peace  regain. 
Till  kindness  more  engaging  bToOms, 
From  passidR’s  grief  and  stormy  reign. 


Music  hath  charms  to  win  the  heart  of  savage. 

To  lure  the  trees  or  crack  the  head  of  cabbage. 

Will  those  vagabond  tune  pedlars  never  leave  us 
in  quiet  Two  of  them — a  male  and  female  bird, 

are  now  in  sight,  10  o’clock :  the  one  has  been 
turning  the  crank  for  a  good  half  hour,  and  the 
other  beating  the  tamborine  more  violently,  than 
ever  Satan  beat  his  wife  of  a  rainy  sunshine,  and 
squalling  louder  than  would  his  wife  under  such 
discipline :  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  them :  wo 
resolved  neither  to  listen  nor  to  look,  but  spite 
I  of  resolution,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  paragraph, 
fell  to  peditating  time  to  ‘‘I’ll  be  a  butterfly  born 
in  a  bower.” — They  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
of  idlers, — men  and  women, — ^boys  and  girls — of 
all  colors,  sizes,  and  ages :  ragged  urchins  with 
hats  and  caps  of  all  shapes,  and  some  with  neither 
hats  nor  shoes.  They  all  press  forward  with 
eyes,  ears  and  mouth  wide  open,  to  devour  every 
note.  The  windows  are  up,  and  heads  appear  in 
each,  just  as  it  used  to  be  in  old  times  in  Uie 
college  yard,  when  Jim  Doon  cried,  “  heads  out.” 
These  vagrants  are  not  only  unproductive  them¬ 
selves,  but  interrupt  others  in  their  occupations. 
The  seamsters  and  stresses  over  the  way,  drop  the 
needle, — the  brokers  below, miss  a  figure — the  edi¬ 
tors  throw  down  the  quill,  and  boys  sent  to  the 
post-office,  stop  by  the  way.  These  drones  ought 
to  be  taken  up  as  common  vagrants.  Boston  CcnttMi. 


L. 


MUSIC. - AN  EXTRACT. 

Oh  I  Music!  miraculous  art,  that  makes  the 
poet’s  skill  a  jest :  revealing  to  the  soul  inex¬ 
pressible  feelings  by  the  aid  of  inexplicable 
sounds.  A  blast  of  thy  trumpet,  and  millions  rush 
forward  to  die :  a  peal  of  thy  organ,  and  un¬ 


counted  nations  sink 
thy  threefold  power ! 


down  to  pray.  Mighty  is 


Billings,  a  noted  singing-master  and  composer, 
who  flourished  in  the  land  of  steady  habits,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  not  only  adapted  music  to  words, 
but  words  to  music.  Among  his  happier  efibrts 
was  the  following  couplet : 

“  Pharoah  was  a  rascal, 

“  Because  he  would  not  let  the  Children  of  Is¬ 
rael  go  three  days’  journey  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness  to  keep  the  Paschal.” 


TRIM  RECKONING. 


Jedediah  Buxton,  the  famous  calculator,  being 
taken  to  see  Richard  III,  at  Drury  Lane,  declared 
at  the  close,  that  the  innumerable  sounds  produced 
by  the  orchestra  had  exceedingly  perplexed  him. 


First,  thou  canst  call  up  all  elemental  sounds,]  but  that  he  had  counted  the  number  of  steps 
and  scenes,  and  subjects,  with  the  definiteness  of j  taken  by  the  dancers,  and  of  words  uttered  by 
reality.  Strike  the  lyre  !  Lo  !  the  voice  of  winds!  Garrick  during  the  whole  performance. 

— the  flash  of  the  lightning — the  swell  of  the  wave  j  - 

— the  solitude  of  the  valley!  I 

Then  thou  canst  speak  to  the  secrets  of  man’s* 
heart,  as  if  by  inspiration.  Strike  the/  lyre  I  Lo!; 
our  early  love — our  treasured  hate — our  withered 
joy — our  flattering  hope  ! 


SHERIDAN. 

When  Sheridan  lost  his  election  for  Staffbrd, 
his  friends  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
dining  after  the  fatigues  of  the  poll,  when  no 
host  was  forthcoming  to  preside  at  the  not  very 
And  lastly,  by  thy  mysterious  melodies,  thou festive  board.  Amongst  the  party,  however,  was 


canst  recall  man  from  all  thoughts  of  this  world 
and  of  himself — bringing  back  to  his  soul’s  memo¬ 
ry  dark,  but  delightful,  recollections  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  heritage  which  he  has  lost,  but  which  he  may 
win  again.  Strike  the  lyre !  Lo  I  Paradise  with 
its  palaces  of  inconceivable  splendor,  and  its  gates 
of  unimaginable  glory ! 

SINGULAR  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  BELL. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  the  Paraihi- 
qa,  we  found  that  we  were  too  late  to  pass  over. 
In  Brazil  all  journeys  are  suspended  at  the  Ave 
Maria,  that  is,  the  vespers  to  the  Virgin,  that 
commence  after  sunset.  Instead  of  a  curfew,  this 
period  is  announced  in  the  country  by  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  beautiful  circumstance.  A  large  beetle 


a  very  fascinating  young  lady,  w’ho  had  taken 
great  pains  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the 
defeated  candidate,  and  who  was  so  much  moved 
at  his  mishap,  that,  like  another  Niobe,  she  was 
melting  into  tears  at  the  failure  of  her  favwite, 
when  he  unexpectedly  entered  the  room.  Being 
made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  fair 
mourner’s  sorrow,  he  fell  on  his  kness  before  her, 
and  breathed  forth  the  following  gallant  im¬ 
promptu  : 

“  Oh  !  what  will  become  of  me,  a  sinner, 

“I’ve  lost  my  election,  my  heart, and  my  dinner  !” 


A  professor  lecturing  upon  heat,  observed,  that 
one  of  its  most  conspicuous  properties  was  tiie 
power  of  expanding  all  bodies.  A'  humorous 
(pelidnota  testacca)  with  silver  wings,  then  issues ||®I'tdent  arose  from  his  seat  and  asked, “is  that 


forth,  and  announces  the  hour  of  vespers,  by 
winding  his  solemn  and  sonorous  horn.  The 
Brazilians  consider  that  there  is  something  sacred 
in  this  coincidence  ;  that  the  insect  is  the  herald 
of  the  Virgin,  sent  to  announce  the  time  of  her 
prayer  ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  constantly  called 
escaravellio  d’Ave  Maria  or  the  Ave  Maria  beetle. 
liOn  the  hill  of  Santa  Theresa,  1  have  heard  it  of 


the  reason  why  the  days  in  warm  weather,  are 
longer  than  those  in  the  cold 
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